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THIS WEEK: aria’ was the one with which he began, and 
Carlyle and Fraser’s ‘ Letter on the Doc- he added an interesting chapter to the history 
trine of St. Simon” ... .. .. .. .. 291 | of the production of books by publishing it 
Regnal Years: Use of Incipiens and by subscription and justifying that course by 
Finiens vss ors se vs sss 295° | Damphlets. His editorial activity in the 
3 is published every | Y@tious books he subsequently brought out 
ee aS Buildings, Fotte. seems to have steadily expanded. _Bartlet’s 
Lane London, E.C.4, (Telephone: Holborn |‘ Farriery,’ through its being published simul- 
5708-9). Subscriptions £2 2s. a year. U.S.A. | taneously at Eton and in London, was occa- 
$10, maining ostage, two half-yearly indexes | sion of a lively correspondence, of which 
and two clot — cases, or £1 15s. 4d. & | Pote’s side is given here. The paper contains 
year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) |... 1 d d details of Pote’ iI 
should be sent to the manager, at the above | S°Veral anecdotes and details of Pote’s family, 
address. |in which he was not completely happy, hav- 
——— | ing an eldest son and eldest daughter whom 




















“7° | he reproached in his will with ‘‘ unnatural 

Memorabilia. behontows.” 
oe ~~ | (MHE second October number of the Revue des 
FTER a word or two about Mr, Michael | Deux Mondes has two or three articles in 


Sadleir’s paper on ‘ Archdeacon Francis | which the main interest is either English or 
Wrangham (1769-1842) and his Books,’ which | closely connected with England. Thus Fidus 
is presently to appear as Supplement No. 12) in his portrait (under ‘ Silhouettes Contem- 
to the Transactions of the Bibliographical | poraines’) of M. André Maurois, while he 
Society, the Library for September, 1936, | draws out with skill the characteristic traits 
gives us the pleasant paper on ‘ Joseph Pote | of that well-known writer, gets in here and 
of Eton and Bartlet’s Farriery,’ which was | there an epigram aimed, in all kindliness, at 
read by Mr, R. A. Austen-Leigh before the | the Englishman, as the Frenchman sees him. 
Society on March 16 last. Joseph Pote was| A pleasant story is told of M. Maurois’ first 
born in 1704 and died in 1787. He is sup- | encounter with an Englishman after he had 
posed to have come from a younger branch of | been attached to the mission Britannique at 
the Potes of Gunnacot in Devonshire. His | the beginning of the war. This was a captain 
father, son of a tailor, came up to London | whom he had to meet on disembarkation, and 
and worked as a _staymaker, dying while | whom it was his business to conduct to General 
Joseph, who chose the trade of a bookseller, | Headquarters. The officer, on leaving the 
was still a young boy. Joseph early showed | boat, gravely handed him an attaché-case, say- 
energy, for, his apprenticeship over, he is|ing simply, “ Very important.” Proud of 
found, at twenty-one, in possession of a book- | his new réle, M. Maurois conveyed this bag 
shop at Charing Cross, where, some three | about with him the whole day long, feeling 
years later, he published a ‘ Guide to London ’ | certain that it contained at the very least 
inscribed to the Prince of Wales, and also|some plan of mobilisation. In the evening 
issued a catalogue of his stock. Soon after| when the captain opened it in his presence 
that he became connected with the bookselling | there was nothing to be seen but a razor and a 
business at Eton in the hands of the widow of | shaving-brush. ‘‘ Mais le secret de toute vic- 
Thomas Bartlet, whose daughter he married. | toire anglais,’’ remarks Fidus, “‘ n’est-il pas 
Thenceforward, he is of Eton, and Mr. | dans le rasoir héroique?’’ 

Austen-Leigh, who tells us that he has made | Maurois made his way to the English heart 
a point for many years of collecting any stray | partly by a happy intuition that “la con- 
details about him that offered, is able to add | versation britannique”? is something of a 
considerably to the information contained in | game—like cricket or boxing—with rules. Per- 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ and in Plomer. In addition to | sonal allusions, like hitting below the belt, dis- 
his bookselling, publishing, printing and trade | qualify a man, and so does any approach to 
in stationery, Joseph Pote seems to have kept | heated discussion. Having grasped the pri- 
a small boarding-house for the College. He | mary truth that it is not good form in England 
founded a paper; brought out a Catalogus | to work one’s brain in public and still worse 
Alumnorum ; issued catalogues of his stock (he | to work other people’s, M. Maurois was in a 
claimed that these were the first of the kind | position to enjoy ‘‘ les délices brumeuses de 
to be annotated) and, quite early in _his| cette second patrie.”’ For he has become 
career, formed the plan of issuing new editions | acceptable to the English; nothing about him 
of learned works. Cave’s ‘ Historia Liter-| gives them any shock (a wonder, since he pre- 
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fers books to sport). Fidus explains this not 
only by his charming manners, and modesty 
of demeanour, by his low voice and the careful 
dissimulation of his learning, but also by a 
gift he has of making himself at will inaudible 
and invisible: ‘‘ cela est d’un vrai gentle- 
man.’’ For insight—in spite of all this sym- 
pathy—into a point where French and English 
differ, our pho! ae recalls the ghost-story of the 
cuckoo-clock in ‘ Mes songes que voici,’ where 
on Christmas night the narrator, unable to 
sleep, hears hour after hour struck by a 
cuckoo-clock in the next room. But this clock 
had belonged to a dead girl and, since her 
death, had never been wound up. 


‘Les Bolchéviks jugés par les Trade- 


Unions ’ is an account of Sir Walter Citrine’s | | 


book, ‘ I search for truth in Russia,’ and con- 
cludes with a warning to the French to with- 
draw themselves from ‘‘la pression com- 
muniste’’ and to take in the fact that, in 
any case of foreign invasion, ‘‘ une France 
bolchévisée ne pourrait en aucune facon 
compter sur l’appui du peuple et du gouverne- 
ment britanniques.’’ 

M, Raymond Las Vergnas contributes a 
much extended criticism of the talent and the 
work of Mr. Maurice Baring. 


HE Transactions of the 
Archaeological Society for 1935 (Vol. xii., 
New Series) begin with an appendix by the 
Rev. R. Griffiths, F.S.A., to his account of 
Joyce Jeffreys of Ham Castle (see clxvii. 397). 
This is concerned with the costumes Joyce 
wore, details of them being derived from her 
Account Book and rendered easy to the 
reader’s understanding by drawings. The 
Editor of the Transactions, Mr. EK. A. B. 
Barnard, F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S., contributes a 
paper on the Hoby family of Evesham and of 
Bisham (Berks). These were people who 
stepped into public life by acquisition of 
monastic lands, and offer one or two figures 
at least of so much importance that their 
name is a familiar one to every student of 
their times. The article—very readable and 
containing an interesting letter of Sir Philip 
Hoby’s which provides the identification of 
“ Uffnam ”’ with Offenham—is abundantly 
illustrated. Part I of ‘Two Eighteenth- 
Century Travellers in Worcestershire,’ by Mr. 
H. B. Walters, F.S.A.; and Part II of Mrs. 
Green’s ‘Old Painted Glass in Worcester- 
shire,’ are valuable and interesting, as is the 
conclusion of Mr. Barnard’s compilation from 
the early nineteenth-century notes by Dr. 
Prattinton on ‘Some Old Worcestershire 
Churches and Parochial Chapels,’ accom- 


Worcestershire | 











panied with contemporary drawings by 
Thomas Rickards. The Scheduled Hone 
ments of Worcestershire, of which the list js 
given, include Bransford Bridge—which has 
now been demolished. The reasons for this 
are set out here in quotation from a letter and 
notes of Mr. B. C. Hammond, the County 
Surveyor and Bridgemaster. From these we 
learn not merely that the old bridge had 
become dangerous and was beyond repair, but 
also that it has never, within recent years, 
been worthy of much respect, having been so 
much repaired with iron and blue brick that 
of the genuine old work very little remained, 
Some of this, left in position, will mark for 
the local historian the site of the old bridge. 


HE new number of the Journal of the 
Gypsy Lore Society (Third Series, vol, 
xv., Part 4) begins with an article from the 
pen of our correspondent Mr. W. W. Gill, 
about Manx Gypsies. The Isle of Man has 
but fairly recently become a habitat of the 
Romanies. ‘‘ Jasper Petulengro ’’—otherwise 
Ambrose Smith—touch at the island in 1866, 
but soon went on to Ireland. Three years 
later came the Boswell family, and these with 
Herons (alias Youngs) and with Lees and 
Lovells not yet identified, established them- 
selves in and about Douglas, where a genera- 
tion which is drawing away from Romany 
life and towards that of the ordinary citizen, 
has succeeded two generations from which Mr. 
sill has been able to take pleasant and valu- 
ble character-sketches. For the present-day 
Gypsies as yet retain clear memories of their 
immediate forbears and also of old beliefs and 
customs, and our author’s skill and patience 
have elicited a good deal of illustration and 
corroboration of matters already on record con- 
cerning both English and Continental Gypsies. 
A second instalment of ‘ Rumanian Gypsy 
Folk-Tales ’ gives us (text and translation) 
‘The Wife from the Fairy World,’ No. 4 of 
a collection of these tales which Dr. M. 
Gaster recorded in Bucharest about fifty years 
ago. M. Alexander Petrovic, continuing his 
‘Contributions to the Study of the Serbian 
Gypsies,’ discourses on their ideas and prac- 
tices in regard to marriaze. 


ESSRS. Methuen and Co. announce for 
29 Oct. ‘ James I, King of Scots,’ by Mr. 

E. W. M. Balfour-Melville, Mackay Lecturer 
in History at Edinburgh University, who 
bases his work almost entirely on the original 
sources which he has studied in London and 
Paris as well as in Edinburgh. We are told 











that this new Life will throw fresh light on 
James both as captive and as King. 
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Z x | ; , é 
Literary and Historical | een ey ae met i anise 
Notes. 


| with the four-page ‘ Letter on the Doctrine 
of St. Simon,’ which appeared in Fraser’s 
Magazine for July, 1832 (v. 666-669).6 In 

See | Miss Thrall’s elaborate examination of 
CARLYLE AND Fraser’s ‘ LETTER | Fraser’s Magazine and Carlyle’s connection 


ON THE DOCTRINE OF ST. SIMON.’ | Maginn and Heraud, occurs the follow- 


| ing comment : 
[° has long been known that late on 10 | It would be pleasant to think that Carlyle’s 
Carlyle translated Saint-Simon’s ‘ Le/ hand could be found in the article, “The Doc- 
Nouveau Christianisme’ and wrote a brief | trine of St. Simon.” . . The subject was one 
introduction for it.1 Apparently Dr. Bow- | on which both Heraud and Carlyle were deeply 
ring, of the Westminster Review, examined | interested and which they might easily have 


. discussed together. Somewhat earlier, in th 
the translation.2 Then, resumably, someone | series on ieee poetry, Heraud had a 
else, whom Carlyle called the ‘‘ editor of the | nounced that he hoped to secure the aid of 


‘Magazine,’’’ examined and declined it. | Carlyle. Although there is no indication in 
Finally, in February, 1832, Carlyle gave it to | the concluding number of the series that he 
Gustave d’Eichthal, asking however that his aoe an ae ie md pete ye bay Pm 

j j j i “* 1 shor atter- 
ee be not eager ay yon with | ward. The authorship of the articis must, 
the translation he had ma a f t the same | however, like most questions concerning this 
time, he sent his Translator’s Notice, which | puzzling Fraser work, remain conjectural. 
amounted to a critical introduction. But he | (Miriam M. H. Thrall, Rebellious Fraser’s 
doubted that it would then be of any use. | (New York, 1934), p. 274). 


| 
In it, he gee sincerely, he said, his} Miss Thrall’s carefully worded suggestion 
impression of the possible influence of Saint- concerning the authorship of the article seems 
Simon and his writing on the English public to be based largely on a three-fold considera- 
~and that in terms rather below than above | tion: the style of the piece, Carlyle’s known 
the opinion ‘‘ which I have formed for myself | connection with the Fraser’s group, and the 
of this last writing (which I was naturally | collaborating habits of the Fraserians, 
forced to do).’’$ He considered his task con-| [pn addition to the evidence considered by 
cerning the subject finished.* And from that | Miss Thrall, there is another element that 
time, his translation seems indeed to have dis-| should be taken into account. That is, the 
appeared without leaving a trace.° _ thought of the article in question has many 
ut his brief critical introduction to the | stentfastbion to Carlyle’s thought. Some of 


arg ; |the passages that seem most strikingly 
1 The work was finished by Dec. 19, 1830. See |... A 
‘Letters of Thomas Carlyle (1826-1836),’ edited | similar to Carlyle’s thought are re-stated 











by C. E. Norton (London, 1889), p. 178. below, along with a few connecting links. 
2 He still had if on Oct. 3, 1831. See Eugéne | (7 1] ‘*. . . the doctrine of Saint Simon 
d@Eichthal, ‘Carlyle et le Saint-Simonisme,’ Soo 


| —_ ——_—_—— ——$__ 
Revue Historique, 1xxxii (1903), 301-302. | 6 Although Carlyle nowhere alluded directly 
3 Bugéne d’Hichthal’s French version of the | to the Fraser’s article. on Aug. 21 he sent his 
last two clauses after the word “ opinion ” is | mother what he called “ The last Number ” of 
“que je me suis faite de ce dernier écrit (ce & | Fraser’s Magazine (See ‘Letters of Thomas 
uoi j’étais naturellement forcé).” Revue | Carlyle,’ pp. 324-325). It is possible that the 
Ristorique, Ixxxii, 304-305. “Ce dernier écrit” | last number he had receivd was the July issue. 
is probably a reference to Saint-Simon’s last | (A delay in delivery only four days shorter 
writing, ‘Le Nouveau Christianisme,’ which he | than the one under discussion occurred in 
left unfinished when he died. autumn of the same year: on Oct. 17, 1832, the 
4 For the letter of Feb. 15, 1832, parts of which | October issue of Fraser’s, containing Carlyle’s 
have been digested and quoted above, see Revue | translation of ‘ Das Mahrchen ’ had not reached 
Historique, Ixxxii, 304-305. | Craigenputtock—[See James Anthony Froude 
5 For instance, D. B. Cofer, ‘ Saint-Simonism | “Thomas Carlyle : A History of the First Forty 
in the Radicalism of Thomas Carlyle’ (College | Years of His Life: 1795-1835,’ New York, 1882, 
Station, Texas, 1931), p. 20, quotes Alexander | ii, 254]). Along with the copy of Fraser’s, he 
Carlyle’s letter saying that he has searched in | told his mother that he was also sending the 
vain for any trace of Carlyle’s translation or | last Edinburgh Review, which contained his 
for any evidence of its having been published. | paper on ‘ Corn-law Rhymes.’ And he gave her 
Miss Ella M. Murphy, ‘ Carlyle and the Saint- | instructions about returning both magazines. 
Simonians,’ §.P., xxxiii (January, 1936), 106, | Whether or not he was alluding to the July 
says: “the manuscript has long since dis- | issue of Fraser’s, which contained the article 
appeared.” | on Saint-Simonism, remains doubtful. 
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. . . contains undeniable truths, to which their 
misapplication is no solid ee. (p. 666). 

[{ 3] After noting the large stress that 
Saint-Simon put on labour, (Cf. (1831) Revue 
Historique, \xxxii. 298-299), the author 
points out that the misapplication lies not so 
much in the stress on the material aspect as 
in the exclusion of the spiritual (Ibid. (1830), 
Ixxxii. 296). But in spite of the incomplete- 
ness of the doctrine, it is fertile in useful 
applications (pp. 666-667). 

{{ 4] Saint Simon’s philosophy finds its 
proper application when it directs the organ- 
isation of the material forces of man. (p. 667). 

[% 5] The fundamental idea of Saint-Simon 
is that labour is a source of human dignity.® 
The writer endorses the idea and believes that 
a religion based upon it might re-make and 
correct society. ‘The workers (including philo- 
sophers and sages) who do the most good ser- 
vice should be the general directors of man- 
kind. But the Saint-Simonians have made 
a great truth ridiculous by completely for- 
malizing a priori the administration of it, 
thus neglecting man’s spiritual need of medi- 
tation.10 Saint-Simonism, based on the moral 
and ethical part of Christianity, lacks only 
the spiritual part.!! (pp. 667-668). 

[{ 8] Though man cannot completely solve 
the problem of his destiny, society is making 

7 Cf. the following similar passages, which 
have been Ponce without any attempt to 
be exhaustive: (1830) Revue Historique, |xxxii, 
295; ‘Two Note Books of Thomas Carlyle,’ 
edited by C. E. Norton (New York, 1898), p. 
158. ‘ Letters of Carlyle p. 178; (1831); ‘ The 
Correspondence between Goethe and Carlyle,’ 
edited by C. E. Norton (London, 1887), pp. 258- 
259; Revue Historique, \xxxii, 300; ‘Sartor 
Resartus,’ edited by A. MacMechan (Boston, 
1896. New impression, 1905), p. 269. 

8 Cf. (1827) ‘ Last Words of Thomas Carlyle ’ 
(London, 1892), p. 10; (1830) Froude, op. cit. ii, 
54; ‘ Two Note Books,’ p. 152 (cf. also ‘ Sartor,’ 
p. 149); (1831) ‘Sartor Resartus,’ pp. 109, 143, 
149, 166, 177, (cf. also Froude, op. cit. ii, 210) 206- 








by H. D. Traill (London, 1899), iii, 7, 15,: 25-28, 
30; (1832) ‘ Essays,’ iii, 110-111; 143; ‘ Essays,’ 
li, 441-442; (1833) ‘The Letters of Thomas 
Carlyle to John Stuart Mill, John Sterling and 
Robert Browning,’ edited by Alexander Caryle 
(London, 1923) pp. 46-47, 61, 66; ‘ Essays,’ iii, 
251; (1834) Froude, op. cit., ii, 331. 


torique, \xxxii, 295; (1831) Essays,’ ii, 369-370; 
‘Sartor Resartus,’ pp. 23, 39, 204; ‘Two Note 
Books,’ pp. 203-204, 223; (1832) ‘Two Note Books,’ 
. 263; ‘ Essays,’ ii, 377, 441-442. 

10 Cf. (1831) ‘ Essays,’ iii, 37-38, 41-43; (1833) 
* Essays,’ iii, 276. 

ll Cf. (1830) Revue Historique, 


lxxxii, 296; 


(1831) ibid. 1xxxii, 298-300. 








successive approximations to the solution,” 
and society can continue an indefinite pro. 
gress. 15 (Pp. 668). 

[% 9] Two special problems confront the 
analyst of human destiny: (1) the moral pro. 
blem, and (2) the religious problem (p. 668), 

{% 10] The moral problem overwhelms ys 
‘““ because it places us by two sides in con- 
tact with infinity.’’!4 (p. 668). 

[% 14] ‘‘ Time is an ocean, in the bosom 
of which human intelligence is lost . . ."% 
(p. 669). 

[S| 15] “* Space is another ocean,’’ tempting 
intelligence to explore it.15 (p, 669). 

[17] The history of the world is the his. 
tory of the world’s ideas,!® (p. 669). 

[% 18] ‘‘ The explanation of history and 
humanity is nothing else than that of the pro- 
gress of its intelligence.’’16 (p. 669). 

[% 19] No solutions of man’s problems are 
permanent ; for each successive solution, with 
its dependent institutions, is continually re 
placed by a more adequate one in man’s pro- 
gress onward.!2 That process is the object of 
civilisation.‘5 And in the process, society 
‘passes alternately through two different 
stages—one of faith and dogmatism, the other 
of incredulity and revolution.’’!7 (p, 669). 


12 Cf. (1827) ‘Essays,’ i, 143-144; (1829) 
‘Essays,’ ii, 80; ‘ Two Note Books,’ p. 141; (1830) 
“Two Note Books,’ p. 158; (1831) ‘ Essays,’ ii, 
345; ‘ Sartor Resartus,’ pp. 214, 224-225; ‘Essays,’ 
lll, 37-39; (1833) ‘ Essays,’ iii, 236. 

13 Cf. (1829) ‘ Essays,’ ii, 80; (1831) ‘ Essays,’ 
ii, 345; ‘Sartor Resartus,’ pp. 214, 224-295; 
* Essays,’ iii, 37-39; (1833) ‘ Essays,’ iii, 236. 

14 Cf, (1827) ‘ Essays,’ i, 85-86; (1829) ‘ Two 
Note Books,’ p. 136; ‘ Essays,’ ii, 59; (1830) 
‘ Essays,’ ii, 83; (1831) ‘ Sartor Resartus, ’p. 58. 

15 Cf. (1831 ‘Sartor Resartus,’ pp. 231, 236, 
238, 239, 240. But none of the treatments here 
listed calls either Time or Space an ocean. 

16 Cf. (1829) ‘ Essays,’ i, 401; ‘ Essays,’ ii, 66, 
67, 71, 75; (1831) ‘ Essays,’ ii, 369; ‘ Sartor 
Resartus,’ pp. 162, 202; ‘ Essays,’ iii, 14; (1832) 





17" i ‘ | “ Essays,’ ii, 377. But note the use of somewhat 
208; ‘ Critical and Miscellaneous Essays,’ edited 


the same notion in ‘Oliver Yorke at Home,’ 
No. iii. A Dialogue with Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe, Fraser’s Magazine v (February, 1832), 
22, 23, 32. 

17 Cf. (1830) ‘The Correspondence between 
Goethe and Carlyle,’ pp. 188-191; Revue His- 
torique, Ixxxii, 295; (1831) ‘ Essays,’ ii, 284; 


€ | Revue Historique, |xxxii, 298-299; ‘Sartor Re- 
9 Cf. (1829) ‘ Essays,’ ii, 77; (1830) Revue His- | 


sartus,’ pp. 102-103; ‘ Essays,’ iii, 13, 26. But 
note, again, that Saint Simonism, the idea of 
progress, and the idea of the alternation of 
organic and critical periods in society had al- 
ready been discussed in ‘ Oliver Yorke at Home’ 
(cf. previous footnote). In the same piece (p. 30) 
Carlyle as a critic of German literature was 
briefly discussed, and some connection between 
Fraser’s and Carlyle was alluded to. The month 
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If some of the foregoing points seem almost 
identical with Carlyle’s way of thinking and 
writing, there are, on the other hand, some 
jnharmonious points. For instance, the 
article on Saint-Simonism contains a con- 
siderable amount of abstract reasoning. 
Second, at 4 12, p. 668, it insists on man's 
self-consciousness in performing his destiny.18 
Third, it (7 11, p. 668) appeals to natural 
evidences of a Creator’s design.19 And, 
fourth, for a reason that Carlyle might have 
considered inadequate, at % 4, p. 667, it 
pointedly rejects what it calls the “ mystical 
part” of Saint-Simonism: “ The mystical 
part we reject as spurious; for, in the words 
of Voltaire, whatever is not clear is not 
French... ”’ 

The points in the Fraser’s article that are 
harmonious with Carlyle’s thought seem to 
outweigh greatly the points that are inhar- 
monious. 

But the question concerning the authorship 
of the article remains puzzling. The present 
study does not pretend to clear it up entirely. 
But it suggests some interesting possibilities : 
(1) that the ‘‘ editor of the ‘ Magazine’ ”’ 
who, before Feb. 15, 1832, had had Carlyle’s 
translation of Saint-Simon’s ‘ Nouveau Chris- 
tianisme ’ under consideration, but had de- 
clined to publish it, may have been the editor 
of Fraser's Magazine; (2) that Carlyle’s 
Translator’s Notice may have been considered 
by the editor of the ‘‘ Magazine,” along with 
the translation; and (3) that one of the 
Fraser’s writers (Maginn or Heraud), with 
or without Carlyle’s permission, may have 
re-worked material from the Translator’s 
Notice into the form of the ‘ Letter on the 
Doctrine of St. Simon,’ which appeared in 
the July, 1832, issue of Fraser’s. 


Hitt SHINE. 
Maryville College, Tennessee, U.S.A. 





“WVERY-ONE’’: THE CLAIMS OF 
GRAMMAR.—I dismiss as unimport- 
ant the question raised by H. W. Fowler in 
his ‘ Dictionary of Modern English Usage,’ 
of publication of that article in Fraser's 
Magazine was the same during which Carlyle 
mentioned the refusal of his translation by the 
editor of the ‘ Magazine.’ ” 
_ 18 Cf. (1831) ‘ Essays,’ iii, 2, 4, 5, 37, 40; (1833) 
Letters of Carlyle to Mill, Sterling and Brown- 
Ing, pp. 53-54. 
: 19 Cf, (1827) ‘Two Note Books,’ p. 103; (1832) 
aye lil, 232-233; (1834) ‘ Letters of Carlyle 
to Mill, Sterling and Browning, p. 95 


Revue Historique, 1xxxii, 304-305; ‘for fuller 
context see supra. 








whether ‘‘ every-one ’’ should be hyphened or 
made one word or two. It is in practice a 
point settled by the usage of the printers con- 
cerned. But I am concerned about the use of 
the word with a plural verb and other indica- 
tions of a plural sense. Fowler’s example, 


under ‘Number 11’ is “ Everyone without 


further delay gave themselves up to re- 
joicing.’’ He notes that ‘‘ we lack the French 
power of saying in one word his-or-her ’’ and 
that ‘‘ the O.E.D., which quotes examples 
under every, they, and themselves, refrains 
from any word of condemnation.’’ He asks, 
“Have the patrons of ‘“‘B’”’ (which is a 
phrase, ‘‘as anybody can see for themselves’’) 
made up their minds yet between Everyone 
was blowing their noses and Everyone were 
blowing their noses?” The latter seems to me 
grossly unnatural but I am all for freedom in 
a matter of English idiom, however angry the 
grammarians may be. Probably it would be 
well to pause over and re-write dubious sen- 
tences, if any author could nowadays take the 
trouble to reflect over a matter of English. 
I have lately been re-reading a book of admir- 
able skill and observation, Mrs. Woolf’s novel 
‘The Voyage Out.’ In chap. xiii, I came 


across the following sentence, which seems to 


me decidedly awkward: — 

Every one in the house was vaguely con- 
scious that something went on behind that 
door, and without in the least knowing what 
a1 was, were influenced in their own thoughts, 
ete. 

Here the feminine criticism is as important 
as the masculine and there was in the author’s 
mind, I should say, when she wrote, the con- 
scious or unconscious feeling that to expand 
“every one’’ into ‘‘the men and the 


” 


women ’’ would be clumsy and unnecessary. 
But for “‘everyone’’ to carry as a verb 
‘* was ’’ and then ‘‘ were’’ in the same sen- 


tence is surely flouting grammar to an extent 
which must vex any sensitive reader. Eight 
lines below I find a better solution of the diffi- 
culty, for there I read (the passage concerns 
a recluse scholar editing Pindar in a hotel 
which has been busy with a gay dance) the 
following sentence :— 

As it was, every one was conscious that by 
observing certain rules . one ode after 
another was satisfactorily restored to the 
world, and they shared the continuity of the 
scholar’s life. 

It is not my business to correct the prose of 
a distinguished artist, even if I were capable 
of doing it. But, so far as my own satisfac- 
tion as a reader is concerned, this second sen- 
tence suggests that the first, if ‘‘ they ”’ or 
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“* all’ or even ‘‘ all the hotel,’’ had been in-| it occurs no less than eight times in the 
troduced before the words ‘‘ without in the | records. 
least knowing,’’ would not have pulled me up| A Robert Addison is given as owning land 
and raised doubts concerning English which | at Colby, Hoff, Barwise and Scattergate, all 
rouse, say, the pedantic grammarian and | places in the parish of Appleby St. Michael’s, 
delay enjoyment in a first-rate narrative. The name may in each case denote the same 
LIBERTAS. individual. 
Robert Addison is recorded at Asby Coats. 
URKE’S ‘ LANDED GENTRY,’ 1937. — | Worth in Asby parish, and the name also 
In the preface to the above, just issued, | 4ppears at Morland, and twice at King’s Mea- 
it is claimed that ‘‘ it is believed that no| burn in company with a Robert J. Addison, 
arms are either blazoned or illustrated except | Another record mentions a Robert Addison at 
in those cases where a grant, a visitation re- Bolton. The only other Christian name 
cognition, a confirmation or a matriculation found 18 John, a landowner ‘at Mansergh, 
by one or other of the Heraldic Authorities of | Incidentally, it may be mentioned that the 
the three Kingdoms can be traced.” |incumbent of Barbon from 1840 to 1842 was 
It is astonishing what a large number of the | John A. Addison. 
‘‘ landed gentry ’’ have no arms assigned to| Lancelot Addison, the father of Joseph 
them, and have presumably made no claim to | Addison, is said to have had a_ brother, 
be armigerous, or have had their claims re-| Christian name not given, who was father of 
jected by the editors. | Robert Addison (whose wife was a Gibson), 
There are many instances of Sheriffs and | b. 1670, d. 1764, and buried at Dinsdale, Co, 
Deputy-Lieutenants who are not allowed arms. | Durham. 
An examination of those whose surnames com- | H. Askew. 
mence with the letter N reveals the fact that | 
above thirty landed proprietors whose genea- | RHYMES FOR ST. VINCENT’S DAY.—I 
logies appear in this book have no arms|*" have just found in L’Intermédiaire des 
assigned to them. It may be that the assump- Chercheurs et Curiewe for 15 Oct., seven or 
tion of bogus arms has ceased, or that such | eight rhymes for St. Vincent’s Day which 
assumption has been detected, but it is sur- | rather resemble ours for St. Swithin’s. Per- 
prising how many individuals of social posi- haps readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ may like to have 
tion and occupying the position of ‘‘ landed | one or two. They seem to occur in all the 
gentry,” have not applied for a grant of | vine-growing districts of France, 


arms. | go: ; oe cle ‘ 
PrP pM: | S’il pleut le jour de Saint Vincent, 


Le vin monte au sarment; 


ML. AT UPPER TOPA, PUNJAB.—At nt géle il en descend. 
U I 





: : | Quand Saint Vincent est clair et beau, 
pper Topa, Murree Hills, Punjab, there | a ee eo 


y a du vin, comme de l’eau 


are two small cemeteries side by side. Lach | (Charente et midi de la France). 
contains one M.I, to an officer: os le Saint Vi t 
1. Lieut. J. W. A. Boornsy and 6 privates | Si C esleli ge gg 
of H.M. 70th Regt. ‘‘ who died of cholera at | Vinée complete ; 
Camp Topah ”’ in 1876. S’il_pleut une partie due jour 
2. 2/Lieut. Wm. Warrenne TvTe, Ist | y., Demi-vinée; 
Wilts. Regt., d. at Upper Topa, 30 May, 1903, | s'il — le jour, 
a, 19 yrs. 11 months. H. Buttock, (Charente-Inférieure), 
Major. HF 


| 
DDISON LANDOWNERS IN WEST.-| , 
MORLAND IN 1860.—As much interest | (HANGING LONDON.—1. Church House 


: ; : : : “1 | Westminster. This has been demolished. 
is being manifested in the Addison family | , : 
and their antecedents, the subjoined items | 2. Alhambra, Leicester Square. bes Pie 
about them may be useful to A. G. E, and | cally Victorian theatre will be — 24 ira 
others. They have been culled from Whel- | replaced by a cinema. One of — histo i 
lan’s ‘ History of Cumberland and Westmor- | films was shown here in 1896. Its history 
land,’ published in 1860, | well told in John Hollingshead’s * The Story 
Robert appears to have been a favourite | of Leicester Square ’ (1892). 
name amongst the Westmorland Addisons, as J, ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





year at all. The only book in which I have 
found this pointed out (with many examples) 
is Vincent, ‘ Lancashire Lay Subsidies ‘ 
(Record Society Lancs, and Chesh., vol. 
revit., pp. 148-155, 162, 181, 241, 250. 
Where else is the matter discussed and ex- 


| 





EGNAL YEARS: USE OF PRN 
AND FINIENS.—Those who work at 
Latin documentary records, public and pri- 





yate, such as charters, rolls and accounts, are plained 1 R. S. B. 
familiar with the practice by which such docu- | « IP, HIP, HURRAY.’’—The reviewer of 
ments were commonly dated by reference 4 Sir David Hunter Blair’s ‘ Last Medley 


the regnal years of the Kings and Queens of | 4¢ Memories’ in The Times Literary Supple- 
vo say and they keep by them such books | ment of Oct. 10, 1936, writes : ! P 

‘ ial ° ’ ° 
yet ~ he cg eg eee ae | At Hephill, near Hereford, he [i.e. Sir David] 
and Fry, er 7 : <4 ; ng- | met the tradition that the syllable “hep” came, 
lish History,’ which give tables for ascertain- | like, hip, hip, hurray, from the slogan of the 
ing the exact dates at a glance. It is surpris- | Crusaders “ Hierosolyma est perdita.” But 
ing to find that neither of these books refers to, | here, surely, the Abbot does not carry his his- 
or gives any assistance upon, a practice very | tory far enough back, for it was the army of 
revalent in the thirteenth century, by which | Titus, beseiging Jerusalem, a thousand years 
P ; ‘ J | before the first Crusaders who are claimed as 
in certain classes of official records, such as | Paar : : 
, | the originators of hip, hip, huray. 
Pipe Rolls, Wardrobe and other accounts, | Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 
there was added after the regnal year the | 
word incipiente or finiente. In some cases | 


‘ 


Where are these ‘‘ claims ’’ to be found ? 


this creates no difficulty, e.g. an account run- | _ Lawrence PHItrips. 
ning from 20 Nov. anno regni regis Edwardi| Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. : 
fila Henrici xvii. ineipiente to 19 Nov. | TATUES TO FICTITIOUS CHARAC- 
anno eodem finiente clearly covers 20 Nov. | TERS.—In the New Kent Road, about 


1288 to 19 Nov. 1289. (The first date happens | half-way between the Elephant and Castle and 
to be the day on which the 17th year | the Bricklayer’s Arms and opposite a long row 
of Edward I began, and the second date 18| of houses known as Webb’s County Terrace, 
the day on which that year ended). But in| there is a small public garden, called David 
other cases the practice is difficult to under- | Copperfield’s Garden, which, with its brizht 
stand. The date in Octabis — geen |lawn and gay flowers, gives a welcome relief 
anno quarto incipiente quinto (of the same | : F ; : 
King) pachnneg 6 Oct. 1276, a date in the| from the dreary drabness of a somewhat de 


“@ pressing neighbourhood. 
fourth regnal year and the addition of | In the middle of it stands a small statue 
incipiente quinto seems needless. Again, an | 


| of a rather plump infant blowing, as though 


account running from Michaelmas anno) it were a trumpet, a conical shaped shell 
quinto incipiente to Michaelmas anno sezto | uplifted in its right hand 


incipiente (of the same King) covers 29 Sept. | A tablet, placed by the Dickens Fellowshi 
1276 to 29 Sept. 1277. Here neither Michael- | ;,, Anarene B 1931, on the base of the phere 
mas actually falls within the regnal year) .,nounces that it was put there 


indicated. Again, the 20 t. L 
: oS Coys. Gano regns | to connect this spot with the flight of 


regis Edwardi «xaiio finiente incipiente hac? . Md . <ite 
zziii0 is 20 Sept. 1204 (in the twenty-second David Copperfield to his aunt’s at Dover. 


regnal year, so why mention the beginning of | Then follows a quotation from ‘ David Cop- 

the twenty-third?). Michaelmas 1 Ed. I| perfield,’ chapt, xiii. : 

finiente is the same as Michaelmas 2 Ed. I I came to a stop in the Kent Road, at 

incipiente, i.e. 29 Sept. 1273. a terrace with a piece of water before 
The general explanation seems to be that | it, and a great foolish image in the 

contrary to the view of Sir Harris Nicolas, | middle blowing a dry shell. 

in ‘The Chronology of History,’ sub ‘Regnal| This garden, with its piece of statuary in 


Years,’ the words incipiente and finiente | memory of David Copperfield, in Southwark, 
must not be taken to point to a date when a | recalls Sir George Frampton’s delightful 
regnal year actually began or ended, but are) Peter Pan statue in Kensington Gardens. It 
used merely to mean that a given date (day or | should be interesting to know whether there 
month) was ‘“‘ at,’”’ or ‘‘ near,”’ or “‘ towards ”’ | are in London or elsewhere any other attempts 
the beginning or the end of such regnal year, | to perpetuate the memory of a fictitious char- 
and not necessarily one within such regnal | acter in this way. The Bailie Nichol Jarvie 
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Hotel at Aberfoyle provides an instance of a 
hostelry being named after one. 


H. G. L. K. 


* QALLETT.’’—In 1613 complaint was made 

to the Court Leet of Lyme Regis that 
Henry Baker had a ‘“‘sallett of hay open 
adjoining to the chimney,’ with consequent 
risk of fire. What are the origin and mean- 
ing of “‘sallett’’? All dictionaries have 
been ransacked without success. 


C. WANKLYN. 
HE ‘‘ PRECEPT OF SERVICE” IN 


SCOTTISH LAW.—In sixteenth-century | 


Scottish law, a ‘‘ precept of service ’’ was evi- 
dently a written notice that a sasine or deed 
of conveyance of land would ultimately be 
executed. Under what circumstances was a 
‘* precept of service’’ granted? Was it, for 
example, used when land was conveyed to a 
minor, who would subsequently receive a sasine 
upon the attainment of his majority ? 


Tuomas H. McGratt. 


OVA SCOTIA IN EDINBURGH.—Upon 
the institution of the Order of Baronets 
of Nova Scotia by Charles I in 1625, candi- 
dates for the honour were obliged to take 
enfeoffment at Castle Hill, Edinburgh, a part 
of which had been officially declared Nova 
Scotia territory. Is there any basis for the 
common belief that a quantity of earth from 
New Scotland was actually conveyed to Edin- 

burgh to substantiate this legal fiction ? 

THomas H. McGratt. 

University of New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
BIRCHING.—Bygone volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ 
contain many scattered communications 
respecting this ancient method of chastise- 
ment. It may be worth enquiring whether, in 


these enlightened days, the practice has prac: | 


tically fallen into disuse. Enquirer. 
ULLY AND THE COINAGE OF 
EDWARD III. — I have seen stated, 
where I forget, that a certain Raymond Lully, 
not the great Majorcan philosopher, but of 
a later period, synthesized gold for the con- 
duct of the Hundred Years’ War, in the days 
of Edward III, and that the gold coins of that 
epoch are of an unalloyed material. M. 
Marius André, biographer of the philosopher, 
states: ‘‘ Un saint Lulle, bénedictin, fut 
evéque de Mayence, mais il était anglais, et 
il est peu probable qu’il fut uni aux Lulle de 
Catalogne par quelque lien de parenté.”’ 








mond Lulls, and are the coins of Edward II] 
of greater purity than might be expected? 


J. C. WHITEBROOK. 


ARIE BASHKIRTSEFF, — Can any 

reader inform me whether there ar 

many people living to-day who knew person. 
ally that peculiar young woman? 


W. R. Cuntirrs, 


sh T° THE IMMORTAL MEMORY,” — 
Apparently of Mr. Charles James Fox? 
Can anyone say when and where this toast 
was first proposed ? 
Epwarp J. G. Forse, 


APIER’S SCOTS SONGS, Vol. iii. — In 
what library may one find a complete copy 

of William Napier’s ‘A Selection of the 
Most Favourite Scots Songs, chiefly pastoral, 
adapted for the Harpsichord with an Accom- 
paniment for a violin by eminent masters, 
etc.’ (Vol. ii. has the title: ‘ A Selection of 
Original Scots Songs, in three parts. The 
Harmony by Haydn ’), part 3, London, 1794, 
which contained 102 pages and forty-seven 
songs? The number of pages is determined 
from a copy sold in the Wolffheim sale (‘ Ver- 
as aria der Musikbibliothek . . . Werner 
Wolffheim,’ Teil ii., p. 525) with the follow- 
ing pagination: ‘1 Bl., 518. Text u. 518. 
gestoch. Musik.’’ The number of songs, 
‘“* 47,’’ is mentioned by Hugo Botstiber in 
Pohl’s ‘ Haydn,’ vol. iii., pp. 330-331. Accord- 
ing to Frank Kidson’s ‘ British Music Pub- 
lishers’ (pp. 81-82) the third volume was 
entered at Stationers’ Hall in 1794. In the 
British Museum are to be found the first 
twenty-five pages, only. Squire’s ‘ Cat. of 
Printed Music published between 1487 and 
1800 now in the British Museum,’ states, 
vol. ii., p. 185: ‘‘ probably no more pub- 
lished.’’ In Brown and Stratton’s ‘ British 
Musical Biography,’ vols. i. and ii, of the 


| above-mentioned work of Napier are incor- 


rectly listed as if two separate works were in 
question. 
R. C, ARCHIBALD. 
Brown University, Providence, R.I. 


JOHN HOLLIS.—In the garden of a resi- 
dence at Caterham was recently found 4 
small copper token bearing, on one side, 
*‘ John Hollis 1666 ”’ and on the other, “‘ In 
Kingston on Thames.”’ 
Can any reader kindly give me any items 
of history? Who was Hollis, and what was 


| his trade? 


Is anything known of either of these Ray- | 


W. H. QuaRReELt. 
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ALDECK. — In 1823 Thomas William 
Boone published a set of 
Portraits of the Worthies of Westminster Hall 
with their Autographs being facsimiles of 
original Letters found in the note book of a 
Briefless Barrister. 

The portraits are small; they are decidedly 
clever. On the first, only, a portrait of 
Abbott L. C. J. (Lord Tenterden), is the 
name “ F, Waldeck.” 

Can any reader tell me if this was Johann 
Friedrich Maximilian Waldeck, 1766-1875, 
who, by Bryan, designed the illustrations for 
Del Roos, ‘ Ruins of Palenque.’ According 
to Bryan, he reached 110 years of age. The 
Thieme-Becker Lexicon has not yet reached 


W. W. H. Quarrett. 


ARCOURT LADIES ON IRISH PEN- 

SION ROLL.—I should be glad to know 

who were the following ladies in receipt of 
pensions from the Irish Pension List : 

Margaret de Harcourt, c. 1701. 

Elizabeth de St. Liz de Harcourt, Magda- 
len de St. Liz de Harcourt, Uriana de St. Liz 
de Harcourt, c. 1723—residing in London. 

They have the appearance of being descend- 
ants of French Huguenots who served under 
William of Orange in Ireland, 


Witi1am Harcourt-Batu. 


ARCOURT ALIASES.—I1 am anxious to 
discover which of the following, if any, 

were aliases and, if so, what were the real 
names : 

A. Harcourt, verse-writer, c. 1720. 

Alfred Harcourt, novelist, c. 1900. 

H, Harcourt, author, c. 1900. 

John Harcourt, author, c. 1828. 

J, Harcourt, authoress, c, 1884, 

L. Harcourt, author, c. 1900. 

Robert H. Harcourt, author, c. 1900. 

Seymour Harcourt, author, c, 1820, 

Sydney Harcourt, author, c. 1876. 


Witi1am Harcourt-Batu. 


E COLMANS OF GORNHEY, DEVON. 

—‘‘ Debrett ’’ for 1820 speaks (p. 360) of 
“ Jane, relict of Sir John Fleming, of Bromp- 
ton Park, co. Middlesex, bart., and daughter 
of William Colman, of Gornhey, Co. Devon, 
esq. (by Jane Seymour, sister of Edward, 8th 
Duke of Somerset).’’ This was the good West 
Country lady who gave to the world the engag- 
ing Seymour Dorothy Worsley whose name 
was whispered behind many a palpitant fan 
in 1782. But where is Gornhey ? 

FrEDERIC ConneTt WHITE. 

13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 








LACE-NAME WHETSTONE.—I wonder 

if any readers could enlighten me as to 

the origin of the title ‘‘ Whetstone,” as 
applied to the district adjoining Finchley? 


R. Scurtock WILLIAMS. 


RD: MARRIAGE RECORD WANTED.— 
John and Dorothy Ord, of Elsdon, are 
supposed to have been married in Seaton Dela- 
val Church between the years 1682 and 1700. 
The record of this marriage is wanted. Sea- 
ton Delaval is in Northumberland in the Ears- 
don township. H. A. 


BLENCOWE OF HELMDON.—tThe parent- 
age is required of Thomas Blencowe of 
Helmdon, Northampton, gent.; born about 
1739-40; married Mary Webb, co-heiress, 
about the year 1780. (Mrs.) L. Bunton. 


EM WANTED: ‘THE UNION JACK.’— 

I am very anxious to trace a poem [ learnt 
some years ago, about the “ Union Jack.” 

Each verse relates to one of the Patron 

Saints. Unfortunately, I cannot remember 

either the first line or the author. The verse 

about St. Patrick ends something like this :— 


* Preached the Gospel very simply 
So that all could understand. 

Till the Cross he loved was honoured 
Up and down that heathen land.” 


The last verse, as far as I can remember, 
goes like this :— 

“These three crosses blend together, 

Form the flag we call our own. 

Over lands and seas unnumbered 

Are its folds in triumph flown. 

Symbol of the British Empire, 

Thus the Cross of Christ is known.” 


Marsorig SANDERS. 


UTHORS WANTED. — Who 
folowing :— 
1. “ Better trust all, and be deceived, 
And mourn [?wap] that trust and that 
deceiving, 
Than doubt one heart that, if believed, 
Had bless’d [?one’s] life with true 
believing.” 
I believe the lines are by Frances Anne 
Kemble. If so, where did they first appear? 
2. “ Fold him in his country’s stars 
oll the drum and fire the volley! 
What to him are all our wars? 
What but death be mocking folly? ” 
Does the first lines of the stanza indicate the 
soldier is American? 
“ Whenever I walk this beautiful world 
How many poor men I see; 
But as I never speak to none of them, 
None of them speaks to me.” 
Not quite accurately quoted, I know. 


C. E. H. 


wrote the 
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charters for royal or other confirmation as 
impudently to insult them by producing 
deliberately false and falsified documents; or 
that such a _ practice could have persisted 
unchecked for three hundred years: nor does 
it seem either charitable or prudent s0 to 
(clxx. 138, 231, 283, 320, 375, 461; clxxi. 103; | define and extend the term ‘‘ forgery ’’ as to 

s.v. ‘ Forged Charters ’). | include in practice every instance in which 


. “Lede » i. | o j ; . s . 
(HE impossibility of accepting the assertion | tenant the d seumech under ciaidae a 
shat Henry de Bulmer, son. of Robert, | quently we do not know the attendant circum. 
near relative of Bertram I; reputed lover of stances. The dates and names may be wren 
Rosella, the legendary nun of Tynmouth, but the gist of the writing may still be in re 
_— donor of lands at Jesmond, crusader main correct. But when the charter comes to 
and subsequently clerk in Holy Orders, all be used to establish an assertion of definite 
a7 gp before the year 1200, was elder family connection, a more rigid scrutiny and 
rother of that De Farlington of whom little denkiealnee, ehh wentaiied. ih nice eae 
is known with certainty except that he vacated ve ath howe aes weight me- 
the archdeaconry of Durham in the year 1300, Tie, Pasnee’s warning that we “‘ do well to 
introduces a query as to the evolution of the wellenie from condemning a long series of 
confusion in matters of date and family chashens aes RH | forgeries,” and thal 
connection. r¢ ee , 
That De Farlington at the end of the thir- ‘a. erty oe — d not tain 
teenth century held the archdeaconry of Dur- explained difficulties ’’—see the Black Book of 
son " wr a eh ne 1832, ve ded, Saint Augustine’s Intro. and_ specially pp, 
ington urham) was appended, s witts e_2 ; is Lally 
there is scarcely the slightest room for doubt. | xvi.-xliii.—is certainly justified and indicates 
In the parish church of Easington there is a | @hallenen. 


list of rectors who have held the living. | Mai : : : 
: “pe aitland, in the Law Quarterly Review, 
Names of those belonging to the period | , 9). jx. p. 47— Sevdguaan Ascinle Com- 
material to this discussion have been copied | ntenitied "-—-auate wieplonn tn ached pur- 
for <7 by a nee —— home is in that | porting to be a grant of heath by King Athel- 
parish. De Farlington’s date is there given | stan, confirmed by Richard II, and Henry IV 
as 1296 and that of his successor (William de | « perhaps the enlen did forge in support of 
Saint Botulph) as 1300. : Pare «ad ‘ 
The two Farlington writings relating to ancient usage and prescriptive right.’’ For 


‘e" : _|gery is a harsh term to use where malicious 
Durham School endowment have evidently | intention is not evident; and perhaps with 


been responsible (but not entirely) for the mis- | no impropriety ‘“ extenuating circumstances ” 
apprehensions of later compilers and annota- | may be granted in conformity with the plea 
tors. |“ to do a great right do a little wrong.” But 
No single explanatory theory seems ade- that, as a question of “ probabilism,” belongs 
quate to cover all the cases of documentary | ¢, the science of the Moral Theologian. 
discrepancies of fact and chronology which To the four references given by R. S. B. 
have been brought to light by critical investi- | 1+ the last reference may be added a few notes 
gators. The supposition that the suspected | ;, “41, preface to ‘Itineraries of King 
manuscripts were “ replacements of destroyed | 17,.+~ IT.’ by the Rev. W. R. Eyton, 1875 
or lost originals reproduced from memory,” Pecha A Anan lied ton — throws 
with or without ‘‘ unscholarly emendations ”’ eit rc ihe an Pb 2 inaccuracy 
which their draftsmen considered advisable for | - enttion) po oc with contemporary 
the purpose of harmonising them with events | »° 4.45 and instrumenta of Normandy, Maine, 
which had happened or were likely to happen ai hikes Ghee af ina have bes 
can account for the very many cases, perhaps uhliche 4 ’ y 
including the Farlington fabrications, Even | P : 
admitting reasonable licence and toleration, it 


Replies. 


HENRY DE BULMER alias DE 
FARLINGTON. 








R. B. HeEppe. 


is incredible that these monkish draftsmen ACKING AND BINDING OF ELZE 
and other clerks (from the twelfth to the VIRS (clxxi. 262).—I have handled many 
middle of the fifteenth centuries) could have | hundreds of Elzevirs, and 1 have little hesita- 
had so low an opinion of the intelligence and | tion in saying that the ‘‘ small ”’ books (and 
efficiency of the lawyers and examiners of) many of those of 8vo to 4to size) left the 





|a safeguard against hasty and harsh cri- ' 
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Officina bound in white vellum, folded over 
at the fore-edges if they were thick enough to 
bind in this manner. If not, they were issued | 
in stiff covers—one could hardly call them 

boards—covered with “‘ marbled ’’ paper. I} 

ss a copy of the ‘ Iusti Lipsii de Con- 

stantia. Libri duo etc.’ Amsterdam: 1652 | 
(Willems — 1146: Berghman, Stockholm 

{1911]—428: Rahir—1168:) absolutely ‘* vir- 

gin,” i.c., uncut and unopened, as it left the | 
Officina in this condition. I have also the | 
Livy, in three volumes, Lugd. Bat. 1654 (Wil- | 
lems, 747: Berghman, Stockholm [1911]— | 
2085: Rahir, 751) in the folded vellum as 
above, uncut, and in the original binding, 
gilt on both sides, with fleur de lis in all the 
corners and four on the backs, with green silk 
“ties.”’ This bears the book-label of 
“H.R.H. Princess Sophia,’ daughter of | 
Sophia Dorothea, who married the Elector of 

Hanover who became George I. (This label 

displays the name ‘“H.R.H. Princess Sophia’’ 

within a wreath surmounted by a coronet,. and | 
is described and reproduced in ‘ Ladies’ Book- 

Plates’: Norna Labouchere: London: 1895, 

pp. 317, 318). 





Epwarkp Heron-ALlen. 


“ INVENTIONIS MATER EST NECESSI- 
TAS ” (clxxi. 263).—W. F. H. King, in 

his well-known book, cites ‘‘ Mater artium 
necessitas ’’ from the ‘ Chiliades ’ of Erasmus, 
and this thought is found again and again in 
agg and Latin authors. Theocritus, xx. i., 
as 

‘A mevia, Awdarte, pova tas réxvas eyeipes. 
Vergil, Georgics, i. 145, 

Tum variae venere artes. Labor omnia vicit 
Improbus, et duris urgens in rebus egestas. 

Plautus, ‘ Stichus,’ 178, says of ‘‘ pauper- | 
tas,” “‘ omnes artes perdocet.” These are all 
quoted by Conington on the passage of Persius 
referred to in Bartlett’s footnote. Cicero, 
‘Orator,’ 55, 185, speaks of ‘ necessitatis 
inventa,’’ which he says are older than ‘‘ vol- 
uptatis [inventa].’’ It should not be for- 
gotten that “‘ necessitas ’’ has the secondary 
meaning of poverty. Suidas quotes from 
Menander a line meaning that necessity 
teaches wisdom even to the unlearned. Many 
more examples could be given showing that if | 
not a proverb, it was a platitude. 


Epwarp Bens ty. 
230, London Road, St. Albans. 


UCHING FOR THE. KING’S EVIL | 
(clxxi, 136, 177, 210).—The following has | 
been sent to me by my nephew, Colonel E. | 


_ : IDESMAN ” 


Troyte-Bullock, Zeals House. In the first 
volume of the ‘ Accounts of the Gillingham 
(Wilts) Forest Charity, 1656-1739,’ the follow- 
ing entries appear: 

Sept 29 1676. Laid out to Wm. Hill and Wm. 
Webb, to help three of theire children to Lon- 
don, hopeing to bee cured of the Evil. £3 0. 0. 

Mich. 1684 Gave to Sparrow, a poore child, 
towards his charges to carry him to his Majesty 
to bee touched for the evill. £1 0. 0. 

When the Forest of Gillingham was dis- 
afforested, in order somewhat to compensate 
those who had rights of pannage, etc., there, 
80 acres were taken and turned into a farm, 
and the rents divided between the com- 
moners and their dependents. It has gradu- 


| ally become a charity for the poorer people 


of Mere and Zeals, administered by trustees. 
ALFRED WELBY. 


OOKS FIGURED IN FUNERAL MONU- 
MENTS: BP. DORDILLON’S MAR- 
QUESAN DICTIONARY (clxxi. 157, 195, 
209).—In the communication of a correspond- 
ent at the last reference, two bibliographical 
errors occur which, I think, might be cor- 
rected. Bishop Dordillon’s dictionary of the 
Marquesan language did not ‘‘ wait in manu- 
script till 1933 ’’ for publication. In fact, 
the work first appeared in 1904, sixteen years 
after its author’s death. Its publishers were 
Belin Fréres, of Paris. This edition is in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale ; the pressmark of that 
library’s copy is 8° X, 9352 (see ‘ Catalogue 
général des livres imprimés de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale,’ Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 
1910, col. 394). <A copy of this same first edi- 
tion of Bishop Dordillon’s book is also in the 
British Museum, where I used it in 1928. 

The Institut d’Ethnologie, of Paris, re- 
published the work in two parts, of which the 
first, ‘Grammaire et dictionnaire des iles 
Marquises, Marquisien-francais, appeared 
in 1931; and the second, ‘ Dictionnaire 
francais-marquisien,’ was published in 1932. 
Not only do these dates occur on the respective 
title-pages, but they are given in ‘ La librairie 
frangais, catalogue général des ouvrages en 
vente, supplément au ler Janvier,’ 1933, 

. 168 


Rosert S. Forsyrue. 
The Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A. 


(clxxi. 191, 233, 264).--- 

Cox, ‘ Churchwardens’ Accounts,’ 3, 
adopts the derivation of ‘‘sidesmen’’ from 
‘* synodsmen,’’ or testes synodales, witnesses 


at synods or visitations, also called ‘‘ quest- 
” 


men, 


and refers to a canon of 1603 for their 
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appointment in every parish. Cowel, ‘ Inter- 
preter,’ has ‘‘sidesmen alias Questmen.”’ 
Cox gives an example of 1577 for ‘‘ sidemen ”’ 
(p. 8) but ‘‘ sidesmen ’’ seems to be the usual 
form. In the Bishop of Chester’s ‘ Visitation 
Book ’ 1592, they were called inquisitores or 
jurati (Jour. Chester Arch. Soc. 5 N.S., 385). 
Cox prints the following lines on their duties, 
from a Lancashire church service :— 

To ken and see and say nowt, 

To eat and drink and pay nowt, 

And whe nthe wardens drunken roam, 

Your duty is to see them home. 

So “ F.H.C.”’ is evidently right that a 
sidesman stood by the side of the church- 
wardens in more than one sense. 


R. S. B. 


DWARD KENYON OF MANCHESTER 
(clxxi. 263).—A clue may be provided by 
the administration, with will annexed, of 





Edward Kenyon of Manchester, publican, | 


proved at Chester 28 Nov. 1820. R. S. B. 


‘“TNCONY ” (clxxi. 264).—The Henry 
Irving Shakespeare (1888), i. 58, says: 

Incony is supposed to be an intensified form 
of the word canny or conny, a word used in 
the North of England and Scotland in many 
senses, and sometimes in that of “ nice, fine.” 
Incony is found in many of the Elizabethan 
writers. 


The Century Dictionary has: 

Incony [Prob. F. inconnu, unknown (f, 
incognitus, unknown: see incognito), used like 
the ult. related uncouth, in the abbr. form 
unco, in the sense of strange, rare, fine]. Rare 
fine, pretty. - 

Quotations other than from Shakespear 
are: 

O, a most incony body. 
Master Constable,’ ii, 

O superdainty canon, vicar incony.  B, 
Jonson, ‘ Tale of a Tub,’ iv, 1. 

J. F. M. 


In their ‘ Glossary of Tudor and Stuart 
Words,’ Skeat and Mayhew say nothing about 
the origin of this word; they simply state; 
‘‘ a cant word, prevalent about 1600, of doubt. 
ful meaning and of unascertained origin,” 
and add an instance taken from Marlowe's 
‘Jew of Malta.’ May I suggest a possible 
etymology? Is “ incony’’ not a corruption 
of the French “ inconnu’’: unknown? The 
development in meaning: unknown, remark- 
able, beautiful, is quite possible, and may be 


Middleton, ‘ Blurt 


| backed by the change in French of “ inoui” 
| (unheard) into ‘‘ extraordinary.”’ 


Halliwell and Wright’s edition of Nares’s | . 
alliwell an rights edition 0 aad Dulau and Co. (London) published the ‘Poems 


Glossary of the same date, gives the word as: 
sweet, pretty, delicate. The derivation is not 
clearly made out; the best derivation seems to 
be from the northern word canny, or conny, 
meaning pretty. The in will then be intensive, 
and equivalent to very. It has generally some- 
thing of burlesque in it. 

Besides those from ‘ L.L.L.’ instances of its 
use are quoted from Ben Jonson’s ‘ Tale of a 
Tub,’ from the ‘ Jew of Malta,’ and from 
‘Blurt Master Constable,’ ‘ Dr, Doddipol,’ 
and ‘ Two Angry Women of Abingdon.’ 

The new Cambridge Shakespeare ‘ L.L.L.’ 
volume (1923) gives in the glossary: 

Incony, delicious, rare, fine, pretty, ‘a cant 
word of uncertain origin.’ (N.E.D.). 

A. R. Baytey. 


Dr. Alexandey Schmidt’s 


‘ Shakespeare 
Lexicon,’ 1874, quotes this as: 


the sense of fine [or] delicate. 
It has ever seemed to me that dictionary- 


| [THOMAS RUSSELL, 


F. Dewatre. 
Brussels. 
1762-1788  (clxxi. 
263).—Your correspondent will probably 
be interested to know that in 1925 Messrs. 


of Cuthbert Shaw and Thomas Russell,’ edited 
by Eric Partridge. A good deal of biographi- 


| cal material on Russell, not included in the 


‘D.N.B.’ account, is given in the introdue- 
tion to this volume. 


FREDERICK T. Woop. 


“MHE FIVE WOUNDS ”’ (clxxi. 227, 266). 
—The Banner of the ‘‘ Pilgrimage of 
Grace ’’ is 1537 is said to have represented 


| the Five Wounds, and I have little doubt that 


the usual representation displayed the Hands 
and Feet and Side: but this correspondence 
should not close without a reference to Isaac 


| Watts’s famous hymn, ‘ When I survey the 
| Wondrous Cross ’ (A. and M. 108), which con- 


| 


makers miss the obvious meaning of this cant | 


or dialect term, that is—furry warmth, com- 
fort, of coney or rabbit skin. 


Wma. JAGGARD. 


} 
} 


_ | ling down.” 
A word used only by Costard, apparently in 


tains the line, ‘‘ See from His Head, His 
Hands, His Feet, Sorrow and love flow ming- 
Moreover the relation between 
the Pierced Side and the popular devotion to 


| the Sacred Heart should be noticed. Pullan 


in his ‘ Religion since the Reformation’ 
(Oxford, 1923), p. 270, says that while Devo- 
tions to the Sacred Heart were unknown in 
England until 1814, ‘‘ medieval art a 
the Five Wounds arranged on a shield, the 
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Wounded Heart being in the centre ’’: such | for the year of his grandfather’s birth, 

a shield may be seen on a rare banner of the | especially when he is corroborated by Mr. 

time of Queen Mary, at St. John’s College in | Stewart; and I, for one, accept Aug. 25, 1836, 

Oxford. as the correct date for the appearance upon 
this earth of the future author. 


: : & Riva | Rosert §S. Forsyrue. 
I think R. is correct about the ‘‘ Five . eee. Ba. 
Wounds.” Even if only one nail was used The Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A. 


at the foot of the cross, two wounds would be | « OBERTO MARGILLO,” 1669 (clxxi 
made in His feet, and the crown of thorns, 207, 266).—The dedicatee of the Italian 
would _ See Sr See, on “the | work published at Lausanne in 1669 concern- 
Fifteenth-cen - pie U 4 hield | ing whom information is desired, was doubt- 
hands, feet an 7 Pee P x: sll nd the | less Robert Makgill, second Viscount Oxfuird 
the ‘‘ Armes 4 of a i. agg vd eed 1 and Lord Makgill of Cousland. He was born 
few produced in England show several! May 20, 1651. In the autumn of 1666, 


ities corpes of Thoms by Cane pbell Deden | shortly after his marriage at the age of fif- 


8- | tee ivi 
son in the Heitz Series, ‘ Kinblattdrucke des | na het oo Pi ee 2 kena ae 
XV. Jahrhunderts.’ This is ~— enough | Oxtaird went abroad, returning in i671, after 
the period of Gawain to satisiy me as to the | a five years’ stay. He had spent this period 
meaning In _ — of _ sage ~—— | in various countries on the Continent. He is 
&. But the other ‘oe ve etaagag Lions a. | said to have been something of a spendthrift, 
7 BA by some theologians, even in the | 14 to have dissipated much of his property. 
Middle Ages. T. O. M. | Lord Oxfuird died in December, 1705. As 
. | he had been pre-deceased by his only son, 
RET HARTE: CENTENARY  (clxxi. | George, Master of Oxfuird, his title became 
’ 135).—Writing in the New York Times | dormant or extinct at his death. Additional 
Book Review for a 13, 1936, Mr. Philip | particulars may be obtained from Sir James 
Brooks says positively (p. 27) that Aug. 25, | Balfour Paul’s ‘ The Scots Peerage’ (Edin- 
1839, was the date of Bret Harte’s birth, and | burgh: David Dougias, 1909), vi. 599-601. 
adds: ‘‘On this point authorities are); — Ro S F 
agreed.”’ It is true that two a bio- — S. Sere 
graphers of Harte, Mr. T. Edgar Pemberton, J : ; 
5 book, ‘ The Life of Bret Harte ’ (New | wrx AND THE SUPERNATURAL 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company), was pub-| ) (clxvii. 348, 389; clxxi. 249). — From 
lished in 1903, and Mr. Henry W. Boyton, | Murray’s * Hand-book to France’ (10th edi- 
whose Life of Harte ¢ Contem orary Men tion, 1867 ; Pp. 408) I take the following 
of Letters Series,” London: William Heine- | Particulars : 
mann, p. 4) appeared in 1905, agree in fix-| The vast castle [of Montargis] . . . thas 
ing the American author’s birth on Aug. 25, | entirely disappeared. Over one of the fireplaces 
9. Ican find no later writer upon Harte, | of its great hall (for it had no less than 6) was 
however, who gives the year of his birth as| % pampng representing the combat between 
1839. All unite upon 1836. | of its master “Macaire, which is said to have 
Among those more recent biographers whom | taken place, in the presence of Charles VI., 
Ihave consulted are Mr, Henry Childs Mer-| in the [le Notre Dame at Paris. The sagacity 
win, ‘The Life of Bret Harte’ (Boston: | of the dog not only indicated the spot where 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1911), p. 1, and his master was buried in the forest on Bondy, 
Mr. George R. Stewart, Jr., ‘ Bret Harte, = also —— by the er oe — = 
Argonaut and Exile’ (Boston: Houghton i ee a ee eS eee 


gata time, directed that the cause should be tried 
Mifflin Company, 1931), p. 3. See also Mr. by a duel between the dog, as accuser, and the 
Stewart’s article, ‘ Francis Brett Harte,’ in| accused. After several attacks, the dog seized 


the ‘Dictionary of American Biography,’ | his adversary, who was armed with a club, by 
viii, 362. To these, I may add Mr. Geoffrey the throat, and compelled him to confess his 
Bret Harte, who says, in his Introduction to | °™™*- 

‘The Letters of Bret Harte’: Boston: | If I recollect rightly, there is a group of 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1926, p. xiii.: | statuary (I fancy of bronze) commemorative 
“Bret Harte was born at Albany, State of | of this judicial contest, in a public — at 
New York, in 1836...” I feel personally | Montargis, or, as Baedeker (‘ Northern 
that Mr. Geoffrey Harte may be relied upon | France,’ 5th ed., 1909, p. 424) puts it, ‘in 





Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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front of the Hétel de Ville.’’ 
attributes to Debrie. 


Totnes. 


This Baedeker 
JosepH FE, Morris. 


AVERN SIGN-BOARDS OF MILITARY 
INTEREST (clxxi. 226, 265).—Consider- 
able attention has already been given to this 
subject in the columns of ‘ N, and Q.’ as re- 
ference to the indexes of volumes cxlix., cl., 
cli. and clii, would reveal. This correspond- 
ence was carried on from August, 1925, to 
April, 1927, and well over a hundred instances 
were given at that time. Ayprose HEAL. 


[We have every reason to believe the querist 
knows the articles on this topic which have 
already appeared in ‘N. & Q.’’]. 


When travelling by ’bus just recently from | 
Spennymoor to Newcastle-on-Tyne, I noticed | 


a Duke of Wellington inn at a place called 
Lowes Barnes, in the vicinity of Durham 
and Neville’s Cross, and a 


Great North Road. H. Askew. 
A PRE-REFORMATION ALMANAC 

(clxxi, 260).—Unless mistaken, 
Mr, F. C. Wuite dates his almanac much too 
early. The verses 
from four of the set of twelve which usually 
appeared in Richard Grafton’s almanac, 
entitled ‘‘ Briefe treatise, containing many 
proper tables and easie rules. Very necessary 
and needful for the use and commodity of all 
people. First collected out of certaine learned 
men’s workes.”’ This originally appeared in 
1571, a thin pocket duodecimo. It became the 
popular almanac and ready reference book. 


Reprinted in 1572, it is known to have passed | 


through thirteen editions up to 1611, by sur- 
viving copies. Other issues doubtless ap- 
peared and have all perished by sheer usage. 
My copy is dated 1611, and a descriptive 
article upon it, quoting all the verses, headed 
‘ Shakespeare’s Whitaker: A sixteenth cen- 
tury almanack . . . ’ appeared in the Book- 
seller for 12 Mar., 1925, pp. 99-101. 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


ARMS OF ODIARNE FAMILY, SUSSEX | 


AND KENT (clxxi. 243).—The arms of 


the Odiarne family are represented in Can- | 


terbury Cathedral; St. Clement’s Church, | 
Sandwich; Wittersham Church; Beckley | 
Church; Hailsham Church; and perhaps 


Northiam and Rye churches. 
ring of one of the family. 


J. S. O. Rosertson-LuxForp. 


SCHOOLS (clxxi, 262).—A likely source for 
the information sought is Nicholas Cap. 
lisle’s ‘ Description of Endowed Grammar 
Schools . . . ’ 1818, 2 vols., stout royal octavo 
a laborious and generally accurate work, — 
But Long Marston is in the county of 
Gloucester (not Warwick) and, like Hampton 
Lucy, near Stratford-on-Avon; its grammar 
school is now merged in the village public 
elementary school. Endowments of each 
school still exist, and are used to enable ele. 
mentary pupils to proceed to secondary 
schools, and from those to some university, 
if suitable. 





Marquis of) 
Granby at Framwell Gate Moor—both on the | 


I fancy | 


quoted are paraphrased | 


1 have a signet- | 


Wo. Jaccarp. 


Dr, Alexander Crombie kept a la 
academy for young gentlemen at Greeavil 
from 1805 to 1822. The school had been a 
very fine house, built for Sir James Creed 
in 1731, and it occupied the land between 
Creed Place and Park Street, Greenwich, from 
the Park to Old Woolwich Road. Dr. Crombie 
| was the author of works on Latin and Greek 
| prose composition, and also took an active 
part in the life of the town. 
J. W. Krnrsy. 


Hon. Sec. Greenwich and Lewisham Anti- 
quarian Society, 2 Lloyd Place, §.E.3. 


| From ‘The Political Dictionary’ I find 
| there were digests of Reports made by the 
Commissioners for Inquiry into Charities 
presented to both Houses of Parliament: 

The second part of the return (a folio of 691 
pages) contains a more particular digest of all 
Schools and Charities for Education. 

Perhaps BE. M. H. may find in this where 
with to start his enquiry into the schools he 
mentions, 

J. ¥. & 


‘Old Yorkshire’ (New Series), edited by 
William Smith (1889) provides a list of York- 
shire Grammar Schools, but does not include 
| Brighouse, under that name. The school to 
which E. M. H. alludes is evidently that at 
| Rastrick, near Brighouse, of which the fol- 
| lowing details are given: ‘‘ Founded in 1701 
| by Mrs. Mary Law of Elland. Remodelled 
under a scheme of the Endowed School Com- 
missioners in 1875. Endowment about £8 
per annum.’’ 

A copy of the will of Mary Law of Elland, 
dated Feb. 4, 1701, under which the endovw- 
'ment was made, is given in ‘ Biographia 
Halifaxiensis,’ vol. i., by J. Horsfall Tuer 
| in 1883. 

H. Askew. 
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LTERATION OF STREET NAMES 
A (clxxi. 253; s.v, ‘ Memorabilia ’).—I am 
glad that you draw attention to the alteration 
of street names that are redolent of local his- 
tory. Here in Bournemouth we have had 
some striking examples in the last few years: 
“ Ellen Road ’”? was named after a respect- 
able local builder named Mr. Ellen, who first 
built a house there: it has now been called 
“ Ayoncliffe Road,’’ which means nothing. 
“Wadham Road ” was named after the late 
Mr. Wadham Locke, across whose property it 
ran: it has now been re-named ‘* Seafield 
Road,”’ which means nothing: but the origi- 
nal Seafield Road gained notoriety some years 
ago in connection with the disgraceful murder 
for which Thomas Alloway was hanged, 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


“WZNUR AND SPELL ” (clxvi. 423; clxvii. 

14, 138).—In view of the past discussion 
in‘ N. and Q.’ on this subject, the following, 
from The People of Oct, 11, 1936, should be 
of interest : 


The ancient game of Knur and Spell, which 
years ago was a most popular sport in the 
North, is being revived. 

Former enthusiasts in Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire are bringing out their tackle for the 
first time for years, and challenges are being dis- 
cussed in many clubs. A number of matches 


have already been played, and some of the old- | 


time rivalry aroused between the two counties. 


Widely practised before the war, the game, 
described as “ poor man's golf,” is said to owe 
its origin to “ tip-cat.” As the drives are all 
made from the same “ tee” it is easy to play 
the game in a field of reasonable length. 

The term knur refers to the ball used. The 
spell is a spring trap, which shoots the ball 
up for the player to strike. In its original 
form the game was played with a spell. By 
variation the knur is slung in a noose and 
struck from there. 

The striking sticks, or “ pommels,” are per- 
haps the most important part of the outfit, and 
most eerere fashion their own. They are about 
6 ft. long with a head made of beech wood. 
Experts can hit the knur more than 200 yards, 
and 240 yards, with a helping wind. 


G. H. Gamester. 


“THE CHILDREN OF LIR’ (clxxi. 174, 
214).—In my copy of Moore’s ‘ Irish 
Melodies,’ 1854, there is a footnote to one of 


= ‘The Song of Fionnuala,’ which states 
at 


Fionnuala, the daughter of Lir was by some 
supernatural power transformed into a swan, 
and condemned to wander for many hundred 
years over certain rivers and lakes in Ireland 








until the coming of Christianity, when the first 
sound of the mass bell was to be the signal for 
her release. 


The source of this legend is given as some 
manuscript translations from the Irish. The 
first verse runs thus: 


Silent, oh Moyle, be the roar of thy water, 

Break not, ye breezes, your chain of repose. 

While murmuring mournfully, Lir’s lovely 
daughter 

Tells to the night-star the tale of her woes, 

When shall the swan, her death-note singing 

Sleep with wings in darkness furl’d? 

When will heaven, its sweet bell ringing, 

Call my spirit from this stormy world? 


This poem was set to a very beautiful and 
haunting melody. 


C. B. Evans. 


TITHES AND CULTIVATED LAND 
(clxxi, 262).—In the ‘ Political Diction- 
ary,’ 1846, which I believe was by Thos. 
Wade, tithes are derived from the tenth part 
of the increase and reference is made to 
Numbers, Deuteronomy and Leviticus: 


In England, the first instance of a law for 
the offering of tithes was that of Offa, King of 

ercia, towards the end of the eighth century. 
. . . The law of Offa was at a later period 
extended to the whole of England by King 
Ethelwulph. 


Prideaux, ‘ On Tithes,’ is a long disserta- 
tion, but ‘‘ every man was obliged to pay 
tithes.”’ 

When I was a tenant at the Royal Exchange 
I had to pay a ‘tithe rent charge,’ and 
asked why. 1 was told that the Fire of 
London had destroyed all records of the pro- 
perties on which tithe was levied, so all the 
new buildings were assessed for a tithe rent 
charge, 


v. Fi. 


AUTHoS WANTED (clxxi. 264).— Ha, ha, 
said the duck, etc.”, comes from a story 
by Rudyard Kipling called ‘The Brushwood 
Boy.’ I do not remember the tale very well, 
but as far as my recollection goes the Brush- 
wood Boy continually dreams of a little girl 
whom eventually he meets in real life. She 
has also dreamt of him, and always in her 
dreams called him “‘ The Brushwood Boy ” 
from some game they had played together. 
After their meeting he is going for a ride with 
her when his mother runs out and begs him 
to bring back a live duck from some farm. 
The duck is fastened to his saddle and proves 
a rather inconvenient third to their party. 
This seems to amuse the duck, and the story 
closes with the words, “ Ha, ha, said the duck, 
and died laughing.” This had, I think, some 
reference to one of their dreams. 


Heiten PersHovss. 
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English Constitutional Ideas in the Fifteenth 
Century. By S. B. Chrimes. (Cambridge 
University Press. £1 1s, net). 


THE true significance of the fifteenth cen- 

tury in England has now for some time 
been engaging the wits of researchers into his- 
tory. The new methods of dealing with 
materials newly put at the historian’s dis- 
posal have brought about some reaction from 
the familiar view of the period as a barren 
one. Certain aspects of the working of the 
constitution have so dazzled some students 
that they have described it as ‘‘ in spirit 
modern.” If the fifteenth century is void of 
any such outstanding personalities as give the 
sixteenth absorbing interest for everyone who 
is in the least attracted towards history, it 
seems becoming increasingly clear that it was 
a period of high general intelligence, and 
that, in administration, its spirit was at any 
rate so far ‘‘ modern ”’ that it scrutinized and 
developed ideas and practices, was conscious of 
the interaction of many elements in govern- 
ment, and, where it acknowledged supremacy, 
did so in accordance with principles, estab- 
lished but not conceived to be beyond possi- 
bility of revision. 

Chapters ii. (‘ The Nature of Parliament ’) 
and iii. (‘ Statutory Law and Judicial Dis- 
cretion ’), along with much detailed informa- 
tion and much penetrative discussion of 
allied but subsidiary matters may be taken 
to have this somewhat obscure movement, this 
development and scrutiny of ideas of govern- 
ment as applied to the exigencies of the 
times, for their chief topic. In Chapter iv.— 
‘ The Theory of the State ’—the study of For- 
tescue’s political theory is naturally the 
thread which binds together the whole study ; 
and the great outcome of it is to draw a clear 
distinction between institutions which we re- 
cognise as constitutional and Fortescue’s con- 
ception—au fond old-fashioned, mediaeval—of 
a king who rules as supreme, yet must rule 
according to law made by the counsel and the 
assent, as it then stood, of Parliament. 

To read aright, however, all the material 
which lies at the basis of this study, there is 
needed re-consideration of our commonly re- 
ceived ideas concerning the history of the 
English monarchy. Dr. Chrimes points out, 
as one of the clues towards the understanding 
of fifteenth-century England, the insularity 
of the country at that time. In a sense this 
is a mark of English history throughout, now 








more strongly, now more faintly im 

and nowhere better to be illustrated than in 
the history of the monarchy. This, as oy 
ae out at the beginning of his work 
has had its importance obscured and its full. 
ness curtailed by the Whiggish outlook of 
nearly all historians except the more recent, 
‘“ A great theme—one of the very few left,” 
he says—‘‘ as rich in the play of personalities 
as in the subtleties of law and the machina. 
tions of politics, awaits its exponent; and he 
will need to be something of a Stubbs, of g 
Maitland, of a Tout, all in one.’’ The work 
of this genius, however, when he arrives 
among us, will certainly fail to achieve its 
full effect unless it is preceded by much pre. 
liminary study working out from the newer 
and unbiassed point of view; and it is as such 
a study that we are inclined to place as first 
in value of the chapters of this fine book that 
which deals with ‘ The Estate of King.’ There 
seems to be—among those who are apt to think 
patronisingly of the past—a widely current 
conception of mediaeval thought as something 
simple and childish. Reflection on the com- 
plexity of their idea of kingship should, on 
the contrary, go far to make clear that the 
men of the Middle Ages were subtle thinkers 
curiously skilful in that holding together of 
principles or facts not yet perfectly recon- 
ciled over which people now-a-days show then- 
selves retina impatient. A king was 
necessary ; he was sacrosanct; the kingdom 
was his property. Yet his kingship was like- 
wise an office to which he had been divinely 
called and which laid upon him heavy and 
solemn duties. There was no control over his 
authority; nevertheless, that authority was 
limited, and limited by a power in which, 
though not apart from the king, the final 
sovereignty resided—the power, that is, of law. 
Straightforward though this may seem, it was 
complicated with the acknowledgment of the 
king’s possession of a discretionary power 
which, with the exception of the common law, 
could claim to over-ride all rules. The fixity 
of some of the ideas about the kingship, 
together with the uncertainty of others—as, 
for example, in regard to the succession ; the 
relation between possession of the crown and 
the holding of private property ; the relation, 
again, of a king de facto to his own, possibly 
treasonable, past and to a king de jure; the 


reasons which could be set forth as affording — 


justification for the deposition of a personage 
so hallowed, and the standing, over against 
him, of the estates of the realm—here were 
problems upon which, as more closely-studied 


Octoser 24, 1996, 
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records show, the acute legal minds of the fif- | all its heavy multiplication of books, can 
teenth century exercised themselves in ways| hardly rival, and this prominent and 
not perhaps productive of solutions convincing | admired personage was but rounding out his 
to us yet most usefully illustrative of what| proper character in assiduous cultivation of 
was in the minds of men, and contributory to| English letters and the diligent practice of 
the evolution of the theory of kingship as this| Latin. To his ‘ Directions for Speech and 
was preparing itself to pass from mediaeval | Style’ both Ben Jonson in ‘ Timber’ and 
politics to those of the Renaissance, shot | Thomas Blount in ‘ The Academie of Elo- 
through with influences derived from the new | quence ’ paid the signal compliment of trans- 
reading of the politics of antiquity. _ | fering—without acknowledgment—great  sec- 
Again, an important principle in historical | tions of it into their own work. The dis- 
study is the rejection of the hitherto rather | covery of Jonson’s indebtedness was made by 
widely prevalent and superficial notion of | Miss Louise B. Osborn in 1930. Beyond these 
any period as merely “ transitional. The | two appearances in print, with some subse- 
fifteenth century in England — perhaps | quent quotation a little later in the seven- 
because it presents a general aspect which is | teenth century, no publication of Hoskins’s 
rather bewildering—has all too lightly had |‘ Directions’ has hitherto occurred. The 
that label affixed to it. One oi the merits of | work exists, entire, in Harl. MS. 4604 at the 
this excellent study is that it does much British Museum, in a paper-book clearly not 
towards tearing it away. ; | in the author’s handwriting; a part of it is 
Dr. Chrimes would be the last to claim fin-| also in Harl. MS. 850. Based largely on 
ality for his views. He subjects his prede- | Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ but embodying the tradi- 
cessors in the field to criticism and his own | tional principles of rhetoric as they had come 
findings in turn will be criticised. But the | to be understood and practised by the end 
nature of the sources he handles and the close | of the sixteenth century, the ‘ Directions ’ 
care with which he handles them will make | were put together in the earlier part of Hos- 
his admirable work for many years to come | kins’s career (allusions to events and persons 
a chief guide and an inspiration to the and books give clear indication of date) for 
student in this section of history. | the benefit of a young member of the Temple. 
| The youth ought to have learned a good deal 

Directions for Speech and Style. By John) from it, and _ the student of to-day, who is 
Hoskins. Edited with an Introduction and | busy tracing the evolution of English prose 
Notes by Hoyt H. Hudson. (Princeton/ may learn no less. As Professor Hudson 
University Press: Oxford University Press. | points out, Hoskins’s view of style—reason- 
lls. 6d. net). | able, attentive to the main ends of writing, 


get ' rejecting the use of figures merely for their 

OHN Hoskins is eth of vy ene yrnten own sake—is that which eventually governed 
a heat nape th ° me th - a ‘ ,| the great makers of the English prose tradi- 
ee eo See Seventeen Convery. © | tien, His extant writings are not altogether 


me ing, be aay eons heedlr B. yp Per | inconsiderable, but Aubrey, who has a good 


: : | deal to relate of him, mentions a work now 
= oo, he ne es = py both - | lost for which we should all probably be glad 
snoolmastering and at the bar, anc’ possessee | to give the extant works twice over, to wit, 
the turn of mind which would acquire as well 


E . d ich t j ** his owne life,’’ once in the possession of 
as impart various good and enrichment in| « his grandsonne Sir John Hos yns, knight 
either occupation. Yet again, by fortunate 


liken: with & wealthy widow, he found and baronet,”’ which was to show, Aubrey says, 


; ; : ). “that he, or an active man might, from a 
himself hoisted into a worldly position where | | , ggg , 
his independence of character, his literary private fortune by his witt and industry 


: ‘ ttained [sic] to the dignity of a serjeant-at- 
talents and his general capacity found con- | *)\4)™ I . 
siderable scope for exercise. As a youth at lawe. But he should have said that they 


: hs must have parts like his too,’’ continues the 
Oxford, in the character of Terrae filius he worthy ieieaier. and concludes ‘‘ This life 
had carried buffoonery so far as to incur the t comes ’, 

alty of exile; and as M.P. for Hereford - — 

is freedom of speech in the House of Com-| A careful introduction, sufficient notes, 
mons brought him in 1614 to an imprisonment | Appendixes (A. Collation of Harl. MS. 850; 
of several months in the Tower. Literature, | B. Hoskins’s ‘‘ Fustian Speech”) and an 
as we know, was the fashion in those days | Index, tgs the reader all the enlightenment 
to an extent that the twentieth century, for | required for enjoyment of the text. 
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Sir Walter Scott; An Index placing the short 
poems in his novels and his long poems and 
dramas. Arranged by Allston Burr. (Har- 
vard University Press: Oxford University 
Press. 6s. 6d, net). 


[° was a good idea to compile this index. The 
short poems which stud the Waverley 
novels are among the best things Scott did, and 
in these days when the novels are, we fear, 
much neglected, many people would be hard 
put to it to place them. Scott, with the 
Oxford books of poetry, seems to have been 
dropt between two stools, being neither 
“* eighteenth-century ’’ nor ‘‘ Victorian,’’ He 
is well drawn upon by the first ‘ Golden Trea- 
sury of Songs and Lyrics,’ for which the 
long poems furnish a large proportion of the 
examples, some of the best bits from the novels 
being omitted. Madge Wildfire seems to have 
been Scott’s maddest and happiest inspirer. 
No anthology which includes his work 
could be without ‘ Proud Maisie,’ but many 
of the snatches Madge sings (e.g., “‘ When the 
glede’s in the blue cloud ’’) have that inex- 
licable attractiveness which Scott found in 
the first stanza of ‘Cumnor Hall.’ The 
earlier novels, as one would expect, abound 
more in verse than the later ones, ‘ The Mon- 
astery,’ by reason of the White Lady’s ten- 
dency to break into song, topping the list, 
with ‘ The Pirate’ not far behind. 

For practical Oe it was, we think, a 
pity—and something pedantic—to give the 
references to the Cadell Collected Edition 
(1829-1833) with its division of each novel 
into volumes, in which the chapters are num- 
bered by volume. The table intended to hel 
in referring to other editions, is not of muc 
service. We have not verified any of these 
references. In ‘ Woodstock ‘‘ An hour with 
thee !—When earliest day ’’ and ‘‘ A man may 
drink and not be drunk ”’ are assigned to 
** Prince Charles.’’ But ‘ Woodstock ’ begins 
in 1652, when Charles was King—unless one 
should choose the Roundhead parlance and 
call him ‘‘ Charles Stuart.’’ Scott calls him 
‘the King.”’ 

The little book is arranged in five parts. 
1. An alphabetical list of titles of short, poems 
to which titles have been given. 2. A list in 
chronological order of the novels, with the 
poems—first lines—given in the order in which 
they occur, and appended either ‘‘ chapter 
heading ’’ or the name of the character to 
whom each is assigned. 3 and 4. Similar lists 





for Scott’s long poems and the dr 
5. All the short poems in an alphabetical list 
of first lines, ‘ 


THOSE who are interested in American 
nology and the precariously surviving R 
Indian tribee—with the traces of their former 
history and customs—will like to know of An 
Introduction to Pawnee Archaeology, 
Waldo Rudolph Wedel, which forms Bulletin 
112 of the Smithsonian Institution—Bureau of 
American Ethnology. The Pawnee in theig 
prime were one of the most important t 
of the Plains area. They and ¢ 
native culture are now fast vanishin 


though there yet remains, if it EB 


harvested in time, rich store of archaeological 


treasure in their village sites. After a sketch 


of their historical background (they have been 
known to Europeans possibly from the 1 


sixteenth, certainly from the mid-seventeenth 


century) and an account of historic villag 
sites, Mr. Wedel gives a long and detail 
description of the various evidences of Pa 
material culture, a bibliography and a num 
of illustrations which are carefully explained 
In his summing up he has some most interest- 
ing remarks on the effect upon this tribe of 
the introduction of the horse into the Plains, 
The horse, naturally, made 
quent intercourse with neighbouring tribes; 
ge en a nomadic, bison-hunting mode 
ife, which caused both decline in native 
and ever-increasing dependence on the i 
tations of the white man. Formerly 
tary, the tribe now became great hunters, and 
our author concludes that the adoption of the 
horse, while it ‘‘ added new traits to the gen- 


af 


al pattern, was also a potent factor in the 


nal submergence of Pawnee culture.” 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer Eni 
privately, nor to ue any advice on the value 
old books or prints. ; 
WE beg leave to state that we do not under, 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. ay 
Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are 
age to put in the top left-hand corner 
the envelope ‘the number of the page 


*N..& Q.’ to which the letter refers. mb 


; Tae Manacer will te: seed fe rard 
ree specimen copies of ‘N. ” to any 
pe oe of friends which readers may like @ 
send to him. : 
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